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For Friends’ Review. 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
NO. VIII. 
(Continued from page 819.) 


One day R. Jones going upon deck, saw 
George Dillwyn seated in pensive mood upon 
the chicken coop (which on ship board is ordi- 
narily fitted for a seat.) He said to her, “ Re- 
becca, canst thou keep a secret?” ‘To which 
she replied, that she was not in the habit of pry- 
ing into other people’s secrets, but that she could 
keep them when entrusted to her. “ Well, 
then,”’ said he, “I think we shall see land next 
First day.”” They were soon joined by all their 
companions except ‘Thomas Ross, who was con- 
fined in his cabin (as will hereafter appear) by 
ahurt. R. J. remembering the lonely situation 
of the latter, went to sit with him. He accosted 
her in the same words, querying if she could 
keep a secret; to which she repeated her former 
reply. He then expressed the same prospect, 
that they should see land next First day. On 
First day morning (5th mo. 22d, 1784,) George 
rose very early, and, standing on the quarter 
deck with his arms folded behind him, he called 
out with a firm voice, “land ahead!’ The 
Captain being still in his berth, hastened up in 
alarm, and asked who had called “land ahead.” 


‘George, calmly retaining his position, in a few 


minutes repeated his call. ‘The Captain imme- 
diately ordered to the mast-head a man who was 
noted for distant sight, to keep a look out. 
When after the lapse of 10 or 15 minutes, no 
sign of land could be discovered, the Captain 
sharply rebuked G. D. for the false alarm, which 
might, he said, have led to serious consequences. 
George stood unmoved, and called, in a firm 


tone, and louder than before, “land ahead !”’ 


The puzzled Cuptain ordered the lead to be 
thrown, but, before this could be done, the senti- 
nel called out, “ ahoy, land ahead!" The lead 
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was thrown, and, in reference to it, the compiler 
turning for confirmation to Captain Truxton’s 
sea journal, finds the following note: 

“ Sunday, 23d May. At 6 o’elock sounded, 
got 42 fathoms water—shells and rotten brown 
stones—at 7 made the land—take it for the 
stari—bearing E. N. E.; 9 leagues distant. 
Latitude observed 49 45 North.” 

Rebecca preserved some of the shells and 
sand taken at this place, a portion of which is 
still kept. 

We will anticipate the course of the narrative 
to say, that they landed at Gravesend‘on Sixth 
day, the 28th of Fifth month, after a passage of 
30 days, reaching London about 4 o’clock, P. 
M.; this being the day prior to the select Yearly 
Meeting. Two weeks afterwards, the ship to 
which their attention had first been turned, was 
towed in, on her beam ends, the keel being out 
of the water, the ballast having shifted in a storm 
so that they were unable to right her. ‘They 
had taken a different course from the one pursu- 
ed by the “ Commerce,” and experienced danger 
and distress, so that all hope of reaching their 
port at one time vanished. A female passenger 
afterwards told R. J. that, as she lay in her berth, 
she could dip her hand into the water in the 
cabin, and that while her soul’s concerns were 
uppermost, and her heart was engaged in fervent 
prayer, the only temporal desire she allowed 
herself to cherish, was, that she might not strug- 
gle long in the water. 

We now insert some extracts from her own 
notes of the voyage. 

“ We left Philadelphia, Fourth month 24th; 
upwards of sixty Friends with us. Dined at 
Chester, then proceeded to Wilmington ; had a 
meeting, which was large, and favoured with 
confirming evidence that the Lord is good to 
those that fear him, to the souls of those who in 
sincerity seek and serve him. 

25th. First day.—Proceeded to New Castle 
where the ship lay ; had a meeting in the Court 
House with the inhabitants, to satisfaction ; after 
which we dined, and after an affectionate leave 
of our dear friends, went in a yawl to the ship, 
which was ready for our reception, Our dear 
friends S. Hopkins, Samuel Smith, John Par- 
rish, wife and son, S. Pleasants and wife, Phebe 
Pemberton, Ann Dillwyn,* and Ann Emlen,Jr., 


* Afterwards wife of John Cox. 
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accompanied us on board, about 4 o’clock, where 
we felt easy and resigned, trusting in that gra- 
cious Providence who is able to protect and pre- 
serve us by sea and by land. After adjusting 
our little conveniences, &c., we retired to rest, 
which was much interrupted. However, I got 
some sleep, and felt refreshed and comforted in 
the hope that the Lord was with us. 
26th. Second day.—About 7 A. M., the wind 
having sprung up, and fair, we reached the 
capes, which is near 100 miles, by one o’clock, 
P..M., when the ship hove to for the Pilot, who 
left us about two o'clock. 
28th. Fourth day.—Extremely sick. G. M. 
and self taking little nourishment, yet quiet in 
spirit, looking to the Lord. 
29th. Fifth day.—Had a poor night; high 
wind kept us rolling about, and very sick. Three 
of our hogs washed overboard, and several 
poultry drowned—but the dead lights having 
been put up in the afternoon, the cabin was 
mostly dry. As I lay rolling about, the sea 
being very rough, my mind was turned toward 
the Lord, and this petition revived with life and 
sweetness: “ Let not the water-flood overflow 
me, neither let the deep swallow me up.” And 
my trust and confidence were renewed in the all- 
sufficient Helper of his people. This day we 
eee through the gulf stream of Florida, and 
eft Cape Henry to the windward. 
30th. Sixth day.—G. D., M. J., and myself 
continue very sick, but the weather clearing up, 
and a pretty good breeze from W. and shifting 
to N. W., we ran along finely. I came upon 
deck about one P. M., and was revived with the 
air, and took a little nourishment—so I sat on 
the floor of the deck to make this memorandum 
—retired to rest under a humbling sense of the 
Lord’s continued care and regard towards his 
oor servants, who have left all to follow his 
eadings. 
5th mo. 1st. Seventh day.—Very sick—yet 
quiet in mind—trusting in the Lord. 
2d. First day.—Our Captain having been in- 
formed last evening that we thought it right for 
our little band to retire and wait upon the Lord, 
under the persuasion of his providential care, 
and in acknowledgment of our dependence upon 
him for a blessing, he readily consented, and ap- 
onange willing the steerage passengers might 
ave the privilege of sitting with us, if they 
chose it. But the wind springing up freshly, 
and increasing with rain, we sat down alone. 
Melting goodness was near our spirits. J. Ross, 
and S. Emlen, had some encouraging hints, and 
we were comforted as well as bowed together 
in spirit. ‘The Lord’s great name be praised ! 
3d, 4th, and 5th.—The wind being fair, we 
sailed from 8 to 10 knots. We came in sight 
of the banks of Newfoundland. 
6th. Fifth day.—A calm, and a pleasing calm 
of soul. May gratitude be the covering of my 
sp Ft, under a renewed sence of the deep obliga- 





tions I am under to the great Shepherd of Israel, 
who has not only favoured my poor soul with 
the knowledge of his will respecting me, but, 
oh! blessed be his power, has furnished with 
strength sufficient hitherto to comply with his 
heavenly requirings. And I feel at this instant 
renewed desires, that I may be kept humbly de- 
pendent on Him alone, whois strength in weak- 
ness, and riches in poverty. Hitherto all the 
company in the cabin have conducted in great 
harmony, each being willing to assist the other 
in little kindnesses, and our mutual friend, nurse, 
and helper, Sarah Dillwyn, has been particularly 
attentive to our various wants. I esteem myself 
under great obligations to her; may her labour 
be acceptable, and rewarded by the great Master, 
who has promised that they who give a “cup 
of cold’ water in the name of a disciple, shall re- 
ceive a disciple’s reward.” 

And in the course of this voyage, Wm. Lud- 
lam (one of the passengers—an obliging, sensi- 
ble, well behaved man) having a stone bruise on 
his heel, and 8. Emlen, and T. Ross, having, by 
the motion of the ship, slipped and hurt them- 
selves, S. D. has had to dress and tend the wounds 
of them all. I was favoured witha quiet good 
night, more so than any previous, and was in my 
sleep in company with my dear friends at Phila- 
delphia, in the enjoyment of sweet unity and 
fellowship, especially my dear H. C., for whose 
welfare is my soul anxiously solicitous, that she, 
with myself, may be kept near the Lord, waiting 
steadily on him for help and direction in the 
most needful time, and that we may be supported, 
encouraged, and helped, under the present trial, 
and stand so unreservedly dedicated to the Lord’s 
will and requirings, that the hands of our arms 
may be made strong for labour in the heavenly 
vineyard, in the day time. 

8th. Seventh day.—Had a good night. Awoke 
about midnight, in the enjoyment of divine love 
and sweetness on my heart in a superior degree 
—lying peacefully with my mind turned towards 
Him who has, I do believe, required this sacrifice 
at my hands, and whom I do acknowledge 
worthy to be served, honoured and obeyed, now 
and forever. In the morning sea sickness came 
on again, that G. D., M. J. and myself were re- 
newedly tried. 

A small bird ,called a curlew plover, suppos- 
ed to come from the banks of Newfoundland, lit 
on one of the ship’s yards, was taken by one of 
the hands, and brought into the cabin. It is 
about the size of a pigeon, with a small bill, like 
asnipe. It being a stranger, and, to us Ameri- 
cans, a curiosity, our captain has ordered a box 
for its ace »mmodation, S. D. wishing to carry it 
to England. My mind was this evening poor, 
but quiet. Retired early to bed. 

9th. First day morning.—Awoke refreshed, 
both in body and spirit. Sick for a short space, 
but, getting better, was favoured to sit in the 
cabin where a meeting was held, the Captain, 
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cabin passengers, most of the steerage passen-|so rapidly that in the last 24 hours we have 
gers, and as many of the seamen as could be | sailed 240 miles. 
spared from working the ship, attended, and 16th. First day.—The wind unfavourable. 
behaved well. It was a solid, good opportunity, | I was not so well to-day. We satdown quietly 
and, I trust, was owned by the Great Com- | in the morning, but had not so general an op- 
mander of the seas. G. D., S. E. and M. J. | portunity as on last First day. Spent the latter 
each appeared lively in the exercise of their gifts. part of this day alone in our state room, my 
A light head wind. | heart being turned towards the Lord, and my 
10th. Second day.—Awoke with these ex-| confidence renewed in his sufficiency and 
pressions, “ Confide in his mercy, and adore | strength, for the fully supplying of our various 
his power.” Was sick at first rising, but grew | needs. 
better. Spent great part of this day upon deck, | 17th. Second day.—Rose refreshed in body, 
in sweet fellowship with our litile band. Little | yet low in mind, though not discouraged : much 
wind, and that ahead. desiring to be rightly directed in my future 
11th. Third day.—Less sick to-day. A fine | movements, particularly in the place suitable for 
wind. In the evening my mind was drawn into | me to take up my abode whilst in the great city 
secret retirement, in which my soul was bowed | towards which we are approaching ; and that | 
in humble prostration and worship to the God | may be kept humble, little and low, in that sim- 
of my life, who hath done great things for me, a | plicity which my heart has been long convinced 
poor, unworthy creature. Rain in the night, | is designed fur my safety, and has ever been the 
with thunder and lightning. prelude of true peace. Oh that wisdom and 
12th. Fourth day.—Could have slept this | knowledge may be the stability of our times! 
morning, but felt much sympathy with M. J.,| Then may we hope the Divine strength will be 
knowing by experience how dispirited they feel | our salvation and rejoicing. Amen said G. D. 
who are very sea sick. I called the steward, | [This is in G. D.’s hand writing. | 
and gave orders for some gruel, which was salu-| The following instance of the signal care of 
tary, and she seemed better after it. Our worthy | Divine Providence is worthy of record. Samuel 
friend, T. Ross, this day, by a lee lurch of the | Emlen, Jr.,* had just moved from his seat di- 
ship, fell in the cabin and wounded one of his | rectly under the sky light in the cabin, when one 
legs badly, which was timely attended to. It | of the sheep on deck fell through the glass into 
was a favour he was not more hurt. I retired | the cabin. Without doubt, if S. had been in the 
to rest under a thankful sense of Divine mercy, | spot where he had been sitting, without his hat, 
and fresh breathings of soul after the renewal of | the particles of glass, with the weight of the fall- 
love and favour. ing animal on his bare head, must have greatly 
13th. Fifth day.—Awoke sweetly refreshed ; | wounded him, if not taken his life. May a 
arose humbled in a view of my own weakness. | grateful sense of the distinguished Mercy, be so 
Felt drooping this day, but quiet in mind. impressive on his young and tender mind, as to 
14th. Sixth day.—Better this morning. Ad-| excite this query in sincerity, “ What shall I 
mired the kindness of Divine Providence to- | render to thee, oh Lord, for all thy benefits ?”’ 
wards us in this our floating inclosure on the| 18th. First day.—Not so well this day. Still 
great deep. Blessed be His great name whose | under an exercise on my own account, that the 
care is over his poor servants, fulfilling his | Lord, my alone Helper, may condescend to 
gracious promise who hath said, “ I will not fail | favour me with the distinct knowledge of his 
thee, nor fursake thee.” We had a sweet re- | will, that I may not determine in the uncertainty, 
freshing season this morning in our cabin, select | nor mistake his counsel. Spoke a brig from 
from the other passengers, which is an additional | Amsterdam, bound to New Yort:. 
favour. It appears from the Captain’s account 
that, by 12 o’clock this day, we have, in 24 hours, 
sailed 228 miles. He, with Wm. L. and R. 


Ely,* &c., are preparing fishing tackle to catch If we maintain a just sense of the fallibility of 
mackerel. our judgments, and the deficiency of our own 

May our rejoicing be in fear, depending only | conduct, when tried by a standard of perfection 
on the divine protecting arm of the Almighty, | and purity, we shall be cautious of judging the 


without _whose permission nota hair of our | errors and failures of others with severity. 
heads will be allowed to perish. fii 


15th. Seventh day.—A fine fair wind, and Slee eee ten a ate ae 


*Samuel Emlen, Jr., was afterwards a valued and 
such pleasant weather, that our Captain tells us | beloved Elder in the church, and a man of remarkable 


that we might go to sea for 20 years and not | watchfulness. He died in great peace, in Burlington, 
have such another day, for our ship is steady N. J., 12th month 29th, 1837. During the last hours of 


: . his life, after the full power of utterance had failed 
enough to sew and write pleasantly, though going him, he made several efforts to repeat the passages, “ I 





(To be continued.) 





- —_—————  ———___——_———_—— | am the resurrection and the life,’ &c.; and “ Blessed 
* Richard Ely, an affable, courteous man, was our | and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection,” 
fellow passenger. Ke. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
LIFE OF THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 


(Continued from page 807.) 


We have seen that Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
soon after he entered the House of Commons, 
took an active part in procuring a melioration of 
the penal code. This was one of the subjects 
recommended to his attention, by the letter from 
his brother-in-law, to which reference has been 
heretofore made. Not long afterwards, he ob- 
tained from a Baptist missionary, who had re- 
cently returned from India, an account of the 
immolation of widows in that country. Proba- 
bly few of our readers require to be informed 
that for time immemorial the practice has pre- 
vailed in India of burning the bodies of the men 
of note, and consuming on the same pyre one of 
the wives of the deceased. Having collected a 
large mass of information on the subject, he 
determined to bring the case before parliament ; 
and in the year 1821 he made two motions in 
relation to it, the exact purport of which is not 
explained. In his speech on the second occa- 
sion he proved, that within the four preceding 
years, in the Presidency of Fort William alone, 
two thousand three hundred and _ sixty-six 
widows had been committed to the flames. This 
cruel martyrdom, it may be observed, has been 
usually represented as voluntary on the part of 
the sufferers, under a mistaken notion of piety : 
but he was able to show that the sacrifice was 
generally forced upon the unhappy widow, either 
by superstitious priests or interested relatives. 
It was found that the French, Dutch and other 
European powers, having possessions in India, 
had abolished the custom within their territories ; 
while the stigma of its continuance still rested 
on the British Government. But as this subject 
was considered as falling within the province of 
the India House, rather than the House of Com- 
mons, several years were allowed to pass away 
before anything of importance was accomplished. 
If the authority of Parliament is as great as it is 
usually represented, certainly very little hesi- 
tation could be needful, when such an abomi- 
nable practice was known to exist within the 
precincts of British power. 


Whatever technical difficulties presented, the 
subject does not appear to have been forgotten 
or neglected by Buxton, for when, in 1827, he 
heard that Lord William Bentick was appointed 
Governor-General of India, he immediately re- 
paired to his residence, to confer with him re- 
specting it, and to urge him to employ his au- 
thority for the abolition of this atrocious practice. 
We find from a letter addressed to that nobleman, 
soon after this interview, that he had previously 
exerted his influence with one who had ata 
former day been expected to occupy a similar 
station there, and had procured from him an as- 
surance that his utmost efforts should be em- 
ployed for the extinction of the custom. We 


cannot determine how far the subsequent action 
of Governor Bentick was influenced by the re- 
presentations of Buxton, and by the documents 
which he placed in his hands ; but the latter had 
the satisfaction to learn, that the new Governor, 
soon after his arrival in India, abolished the 
Suttee practice at a single blow. Thus one 
object of his parliamentary labour was attained 
without the intervention of parliament. 

The ability and energy displayed by the sub- 
ject of this memoir, in the discussion of capital 
punishments, seems to have fixed on him the 
particular attention of Wilberforce, as an eligible 
partner and successor in the cause to which he 
had devoted a large part of his life. Upwards 
of thirty-three years had then elapsed since that 
distinguished statesman commenced his labours, in 
the House of Commons, for the extinction of the 
slave-trade. In those days he was accustomed 
to rely upon the aid of his friend William Pitt, 
whose commanding eloquence was never with- 
held from this righteous cause. And it is no 
more than justice to the character of Pitt, whose 
sincerity in regard to the abolition of the African 
slave-trade was much questioned at the time, 
and has been denied in some recent publications, 
to observe that he was the personal friend of 
Wilberforce, and stood pledged to support the 
cause, when the great champion of African rights, 
was prevented by indisposition from attending 
to his parliamentary duties: that whenever the 
subject was brought into the House of Commons, 
he never failed to support the efforts of his friend 
by arguments which none but the highest order 
of intellect could wield, and which none but a 
decided advocate would have offered; and that 
Clarkson, whose fidelity was above suspicion, 
and whose penetration will hardly be questioned, 
always considered the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as a zealous supporter of the abolition. 
But Pitt was numbered with the dead while 
Buxton was pursuing his studies at the Univer- 
sity of Dublin ; and Wilberforce had now reached 
the evening of his days. Although the British 
Parliament had withdrawn its sanction from the 
African slave-trade, still the victims, and the de- 
scendants of the victims of that traffic, were re- 
tained in slavery within the colonial possessions 
of Great Britain ; and Wilberforce had been long 
anxious to bring, the condition of these slaves 
under the notice of parliament, and to put in 
operation the most judicious means for advancing 
their social and moral improvement, and raising 
them to the position of freemen. As this was 
justly apprehended to be the work of time, he 
naturally turned his attention towards an auxili- 
ary, who might prove an efficient successor, in 
ease of his retiring from public life, or being in 
any way incapacitated for prosecuting the enter- 
prise. He had for some time been looking to- 
ward Buxton in that connection, and the energy 
manifested in the question of capital punishments 
put an end to his hesitation, so that he addressed 
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a letter to him on the following day, urging him 
to take into his serious consideration the expe- 
diency of devoting himself to that cause, as far 
as he could, consistently with the proper dis- 
charge of the obligations already incurred. 

The suggestion of Wilberforce was one of a 
number of causes which united to fix the atten- 
tion of Buxton, on the subject which for several 
years constituted the object and business of his 
life. His aversion to slavery and the slave- 
trade, was in some measure hereditary—having 
received from his mother, in early life, a strong 
impression of the iniquity of the system ; and to 
this circumstance may perhaps be attributed the 
fact, formerly noticed, that his first speech on 
entering college, was on the subject of the slave- 
trade, the abolition of that traffic being near that 
time brought afresh under discussion in the 
British Parliament, but the result was still unde- 
termined. His attention to this subject upon his 
first entering Parliament, had been solicited by a 
letter from his brother-in-law, William Forster, 
the husband of his sister Anna, whose abstinence 
from slave-grown sugar has been already noticed. 
In that letter W. Forster observed that the ex- 
ertions of the wise and good, had, under the 
Divine blessing, been directed, with considerable 
success, towards staying the progress of evil, by 
the abolition of the slave-trade; but that it was 
then time to turn the mind of the British public 
to the situation of those in actual slavery. 

Another circumstance is noted, which made a 
strong impression on his sensitive mind. Pris- 
cilla Gurney, his wife’s youngest sister, to whom 
he was particularly attached, and who was 
worthy of his affection, finished her course near 
this time. During her illness, she repeatedly 
urged him to make the cause and condition of 
the slaves the first object of his life, as she felt 
nothing so heavy on her heart as their sufferings; 
and two or three days before she died, she sent 
for him, as desiring to speak to him on a subject 
of importance. ‘The moment she began to speak, 
a convulsive cough came on, which continued 
amidst persevering endeavours to make herself 
understood, until her strength was exhausted. 
She then pressed his hand and said, « The poor 
dear slaves.” The object of her solicitude was 
of course readily comprehended. He had pre- 
viously to this time become a member of the 
African Institution ; and though that association 
devoted its attention chiefly, if not exclusively, 
to the slave-trade, its connection with slavery 
itself could not fail to direct the reflections of its 
members to the subject. 

Notwithstanding the powerful influence which 
these circumstances must have exercised, more 
than a year was permitted to elapse after the 
receipt of Wilberforce’s letter, before he con- 
cluded to engage in the arduous enterprise of 
emancipating all the slaves in the British islands. 
One principal cause of hesitation is stated to 
have been the fear, that the discussion of the 


subject in England might lead to a servile insur- 
rection in the West Indies. It must be well 
known to those who are acquainted with the 
history of the proceedings in the British parlia- 
ment, in relation to the African slave-trade, that 
the opponents of the abolition were often pre- 
dicting insurrections, conflagrations and mas- 
sacres in the islands, as the consequence of dis- 
cussing in parliament the question, whether the 
traffic should be suppressed or continued, 
Whenever a puny rebellion could be got up 
among the slaves, it was immediately charged 
upon the agitation of this subject in Parliament. 
Even the convulsions in Haiti were attributed, 
by the advocates of the trade, to the same inade- 
quate and irrelevant cause. When the law for 
the abolition of the slave-trade was at length 
enacted, and all the gloomy predictions of ruin 
and servile war, as the consequence, were given 
to the winds, it was easy and natural for the ad- 
vocates of slavery to transfer these frightful, but 
hackneyed predictions, to the emancipation of 
the slaves. When it was proved by experience, 
that the negroes in the British islands would not 
rise in rebellion and murder their masters, 
merely because the parliament had prohibited 
the seizure and transportation of the natives of 
their fatherland, to share with them the blessings 
of slavery, it was predicted that their emanci- 
pation must be productive of convulsions and 
civil wars. Even in our own country we some- 
times hear similar suggestions, as if the negro 
was such an anomaly in creation, as to rush into 
rebellion, because the government had granted 
him the object of his highest ambition. 

Whether these absurd predictions actually 
produced a fear of their fulfilment in the mind 
of Buxton, they evidently led to a careful exa- 
mination of the subject, and a consequent con- 
viction of their fallacy. In these reflections he 
did not fail to observe how often insurrections 
had been foretold by the West Indians, and how 
totally they had failed. 

In the autumn of 1822, Wilberforce and Ma- 
cauley spent some weeks at Cromer Hall, T. F. 
Buxton’s residence, for the purpose of discussing 
the question with him, and with Dr. Lushington 
and Lord Suffield; and there was drawn the 
outline of the plans, on which they afterwards 
respectively acted. 

A striking trait in the character of Buxton, as 
has been frequently intimated, was his indefati™ 
gable industry. Whatever he undertook was 
pursued with an ardour which was not to be re- 
strained ; and when about to engage in an en- 
terprise, which, if successful, must change the 
face of the British West Indies ; essentially mo- 
dify the property of a large class of capitalists, 
and transmute nearly 800,000 slaves into free- 
men, it was to be expected that he would examine 
the subject in all its relations, and make himself 
master of all the arguments which could be 
brought to bear on the questions involved in the 
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ease. We accordingly find him again engaged 
in connection with his friends Wilberforce and 
Macauley, in deep deliberations on the most ef- 
fectual mode of conducting their operations. 
And it is pleasing to observe, that he fully re- 
cognised the importance and necessity of Divine 
assistance in those philanthropic labours to which 
his life was devoted. He had then in his view, 
not only slavery and the slave-trade, but the 
burning of Indian widows, which he brought up 
several times in Parliament before the custom 
was finally abolished ; as well as the melioration 
of the penal code, and the improvement of the 
prison discipline. 

As a preliminary to the contemplated parlia- 
mentary proceedings, efforts were made to arouse 
the attention of the public. Early in the spring 
of 1823, W. Wilberforce published an appeal on 
behalf of the slaves. Near the same time the 
Anti-Slavery Society was formed, of which Bux- 
ton was appointed Vice President, and a com- 
mittee of that association engaged warmly in col- 
lecting and spreading information on the subject 
through the country. Public feeling was roused 
and petitions began to flow in. ‘The lead was 
taken by the Society of Friends, and it was de- 
termined that the presentation of their appeal by 
the hands of Wilberforce, should be the opening 
of the parliamentary campaign. 

(To be cuntinued.) 


Communicated for Friends’ Review. 
ON CONSIDERATION. 
(Concluded from page 822.) 


We pass on to the last branch of Considera- 
tion which we shall notice ; it comes to us re- 
commended by the benediction of heaven, and 
thus lays claims to our most especial attention. 

“ Blessed is he that considereth the poor.” 

It enters into a right consideration of the poor, 
to recollect that poverty is not an accidental oc- 
currence, but a state to which, from the fall of 
man, God in his all-wise decree has appointed 
the greater number of human beings. “ The 
poor shall never cease out of the land.”” “The 
poor ye have always with you, and whensoever 
ye will, ye may dothem good.”’ It is intended 
then by the Almighty, that at all times there 
should be many within our reach whose varied 
and pressing wants have a religious claim on 
our compassion and assistance. In considering 
the poor, therefore, we are not merely called upon 
to look into particular cases of distress with 
tenderness, and to relieve the sufferers from time 
to time, but we must be prepared to do this with 
effect, by coming to a definite determination of 
laying aside regularly whatever portion of our 
property we conscientiously feel should be an- 
nually dedicated to God for the benefit of others. 
Let this not be done hastily, but as in the pre- 
sence of our Heavenly Father, from whom we 
have received every temporal and spiritual bless- 
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ing. Such an arrangement as this by no means 
crosses that most needful command, “ Let not 
your left hand know what your right hand 
doeth.”” Let charity be indeed without display, 
yea without the leaven of a momentary interna} 
feeling of self-complacency, but let it be a wise, 
well regulated, and discriminating act; for as 
we cannot possibly effect all the good that we 
may desire, it is the more necessary that timely 
consideration should guide us in giving, where, 
as far as we can judge, the greatest degree of 
suffering, distress, and want may be relieved. 
This sober-minded and Christian liberality, 
which is acted upon as a duty, although it does 
not proceed upon mere impulse, yet it is accom- 
panied with true feeling towards the objects in 
whose favour it is exercised; and having had its 
rise in a deep sense of gratitude for innumerable 
favours freely conferred, it flows out with thank- 
fulness instead of vain-glory, considering that “ it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

A Bible is given, with thankfulness that the 
treasury of Divine truth has been open to us 
from childhood. 

We provide instruction for the ignorant either 
at home or abroad, with thankfulness that the 
ministers of Christ were sent to us when we 
asked not after them. 

We assist a free-school, with thankfulness 
that parents and friends watched over our early 
years, and procured for us the advantages of 
Christian education. And in the more private 
opportunities of charity, the same feeling should 
still be found to pervade, causing the gift to be 
bestowed with simplicity, “and as of the ability 
which God giveth.”” Thus in all cases glorify- 
ing Him who has been graciously pleased to 
make us the channel of His mercy. 

Those who have had much intercourse with 
the poor in endeavouring to befriend and instruct 
them, will also have learned how necessary itis 
to have patience as well as compassion in as- 
sisting them. Their temptations are many, their 
wants great, their habits coarse, and their oppor- 
tunities of improvement few. ‘To judge them 
therefore by the rule by which persons of a su- 
perior class are measured, is not considerate ; 
and even when their minds have been brought 
under the power, of vital religion, we must not 
expect refinement or quick progress, for the 
atmosphere in which they have lived, and by 
which they are still surrounded, both in a natural 
and moral sense, will cause an obtuseness to 
many things, which at times may be almost re- 
volting. 

The state of mind above described will also 
lead us into a spirit of gentle and kind considera- 
tion for the feelings of those who are benefitted 
by our bounty. Alms should never be given as 
if they were yielded to importunity, or to get rid 
of the annoyance of being so often applied to ; 
many give in this spirit, A harsh unsympa- 
thising manner neutralizes the good moral effect 
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which might be produced by our bounty; and 
what beneficial result can be looked for from an 
action which betrays the unnatural combination 
of liberality and insult ? 

The considering of the poor will further lead 
us to respect the effort of the more respectable 
amongst them to conceal their destitution. Pri- 
vate assistance may be devised in many ways. 
Clothing suited for attendance at public worship, 
amongst other things, is frequently of great im- 
portance ; and though the want of decent apparel 
may sometimes be made an excuse for careless- 
ness in seeking religious improvement, yet we 
should not expect those who have been reduced 
from comparative ease of circumstances to deep 
poverty, to possess sufficient holy resolution to 
appear publicly in clothing which must be an 
evidence of their want. 

It would be tedious to enumerate at greater 
length the varied manners in which the disposi- 
tion we have been endeavouring to recommend 
may find opportunity for exercise. Let us, 
therefore, in conclusion, turn our admiring eyes 
to the Great Exemplar of this and every other 
virtue—* Let us consider the Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession.” How beautifully in 
the whole of his conduct did he fulfil that which 
was prophesied of Him, “ A bruised reed shall 
he not break, and smoking flax shall he not 
quench.”’ Look at the grateful countenances of 
the parents who had been discouraged by His 
disciples, when they heard his blessed voice 
calling them back, and saying, “ Suffer the little 
children to come unto me.’ Oh, how the 
soothing echo of the benediction then pronounc- 
ed must have been prolonged in their hearts, 
giving them hope for their little ones for time and 
eternity ! 

Multitudes thronged around Him, to hear his 
word, and to be healed of their diseases ; but 
while “grace and truth” hung upon his lips, 
and he was opening up the fountain of life and 
immortality ; while he caused the blind to see, 
the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, and the dumb 
to speak, His mind was not too much engrossed 
by the greater importance of these works, to re- 
member that the people stood in need of more 
ordinary mercies. Neither their distance from 
home nor their want of food was forgotten. “I 
will not send them away fasting (said the con- 
siderate Saviour,) lest they faint by the way, for 
divers of them came from far.”’ 

The invitation which He gave to His disci- 
ples, to pray that labourers should be sent into 
the harvest; and His own night spent in prayer 
previous to the choice of the twelve Apostles, 
was the result of the same considerate compas- 
sion with which He beheld the people scattered 
abroad, as sheep having no shepherd. 

No degree of opposition, no ingratitude or 
presumption, could check, even for a moment, 
his forbearing recollection of others. His look 
upon Peter, and the name of that disciple being 


especially mentioned in the message : “ ‘Tell my 
disciples and Peter, behold, I go before them into 
Galilee,’ marked how well he knew the fears 
and doubts which would naturally harass the 
soul of that weak though repentant disciple. 
But while a friend is thus remembered and re- 
stored, do we find that enemies are forgotten? 
Oh! merciful Lord! Thou who * pleadest the 
cause of thy people,’’ didst not in the extremity 
of thy sufferings omit to offer up a plea in ex- 
tenuation of the guilt of thy murderers; and 
thou didst expire with a word of blessed con- 
sideration on thy lips, “ Father, forgive them, 
FOR THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY Do!” 


CHAMPAGNE WINE. 


This wine takes its name from the Province 
in which it is made. It takes much labour to 
prepare it from the juice of the grape suitable for 
market. It costs much money for bottles and 
corks, many of the former breaking during fer- 
mentation. ‘Ten per cent. breaking is not re- 
garded as a loss, because the wine is considered 
better, and rises in proportion. 

M. Jaqueson, a wine merchant of Chalons 
sur Marne, it is said, has cellars in which he 
ferments his wine, more than a mile in extent. 
He alone pays for corks yearly $30,000, which 
is 5000 more than the salary of the President of 
the United States. What all the wine mer- 
chants of the Old Province of Champagne pay 
for corks would defray the salaries of President 
and Congress ; and what all the wine growers of 
France employ for that purpose, would pay all 
the expense of our government, including the 
Mexican war. 

A bottle of this wine in the Province of Cham- 
pagne can be bought for about 40 cents. Now 
the jolly fellows of the United States think they 
get the best of this wine to drink. Why 
shouldn’t they? ‘The following facts will show 
them the chance they have of drinking pure 
wine. With a ticket, a prize can be calculated 
on with more certainty, than the purchase of a 
bottle of the wine pure from the vintage in this 
country. 

There are 32,000,000 of bottles of false cham- 
pagne every year sent to Russia, about as much 
more is sent to England, and fully equal to that 
quantity to the United States. There isa com- 
pany in Paris who make natural champagne 
wire. They take poor chablis, for instance, 
sweeten it with candy, refine it, and then pass it 
through an apparatus which charges it with car- 
bonie acid gas, and in fifteen minutes it is ready 
for the market. 

Immense quantities are also made from cider, 
by the employment of all sorts of drugs, and in 
England, a great deal is made from gooseberries 
and the stalks of rhubarb. It is not so good as 
the genuine, but nine out of ten of those who 
drink, can’t tell the difference ; and it will make 
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them just as drunk, and give them the same 
horrid headache, and why then is it not just as 
valuable? True, some poisonous drugs are 
sometimes used in the fabrication, but none, per- 
haps, worse than alcohol. 

he annual production of France in this ar- 
ticle of Champagne wine, is about 50,000,000 
bottles. The annual consumption of the world 
in the same time, is 300,000,000, so that 
250,000,000 of false wine goes down some- 
body’s throat, is a clear case. 

At Campania, in Italy, the vintagers, it is said, 
let themselves to pick the grapes from the trees 
over which the vines grow, on condition that if 
they fall and are killed, their employers pay the 
funeral expenses. If such an agreement was 
made by the drinker with the vender of wine in 
the United States, the trade would be anything 
but profitable. — Newark Advocate. 





PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 23, 1848. 








In offering to his readers the introductory num- 
ber of the second volume, the Editor may freely 
acknowledge his conviction of the responsibility of 
the station which he has assumed. A _ journal 
bearing on its title page an intimation that it is 
conducted by a professor of the Society of Friends, 
may be reasonably expected to exhibit a correct 
representation of the views generally prevailing 
among them, on the subjects which are discussed 
in its columns. Though we entirely disclaim the 
character of an official exponent of the doctrines 
and principles of Friends, the public have a right 
to expect that the information on those subjects 
which they find in our columns shall be entirely 
correct as far as it goes. It has therefore been an 
object of particular attention, to confine the articles 
which are professedly doctrinal, to extracts from 
those writings which have received the sanction of 
the Society. And to this practice it is intended still 
to adhere. 

It may, however, be observed, that in a periodi- 
cal designed for extensive circulation, subjects of a 
moral character must oceupy a prominent place. 
The great principles of the Christian religion, which 
are acknowledged by all the denominations of 
Ghristendom, furnish a platform on which we may 
stand without deserting our own peculiar doctrines, 
or contesting those of others. Though it is freely 
admitted that religious principles constitute the 
proper and only solid basis of sound morality, yet 
we readily perceive that the principles on which 
all can fully agree, supply a groundwork on which 
a fair system of morals may be erected. To in- 
culcate sentiments favourable to correct moral 





habits, aud such as promote the harmony of civil 
as well as religious society, is an object of particu- 
lar attention in the management of this peri- 
odical. 

As the tastes, capacities and attainments of our 
readers are necessarily various, it will unavoidably 
happen, that in the composition of such a periodi- 
cal as the Review, some articles will be occasion- 
ally introduced of too scientific and recondite a 
character to be interesting or instructive to those 
who have given but little attention to subjects of 
that nature. Yew as it is desirable to encourage 
an inclination for scientific enquiries, the editor 
confidently trusts that the insertion, at proper in- 
tervals, of articles which rise a little above the level 
of the attainments of some of our readers, will not 
be deemed objectionable. 

Our readers will of course judge for themselves 
how far the Editor has succeeded or failed, in an- 
swering the expectations held out in the intro- 
duction to the preceding volume; he can, how- 
ever, rest in the assurance that he has earnestly 
laboured, and designs still so to do, to render the 
Review an interesting and instructive companion, 
particularly to the juvenile portion of his readers. 
And, above all, it is hoped that nothing will ever 
appear in our columns which can in any degree 
degrade the taste or impair the morals of the rising 
generation, or diminish their reverence for the 
great Author of our existence, or their love for their 
fellow men. 





Onto Yearty Meetine.—Since the publication 
of our former number, some further information 
from that meeting has been received. On Seventh 
day, the 8th inst., the business of the Meeting was 
proceeded with, notwithstanding the continued 
intrusion of disowned persons, and the repeated ob- 
jections of many judicious Friends, who considered 
such a procedure to be entirely inconsistent with 
the discipline and usages of our Religious Society. 
The proposition from New York Yearly Meeting, 
respecting a conference, was adverted to and re- 
jected. 

On Second day,,11th, the queries and answers 
were read; and near the close of the session 
a committee was appointed to prepare epistles 
to other Yearly Meetings if the way should open. 
The meeting convened next morning at 9 o’clock, 
when essays addressed to all the Yearly Meetings, 
except New England, were produced, read and 
approved. 

The Appeal issued by direction of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, last year, was read, and 1500 
copies were ordered to be printed for distribution. 
It is well understood, that in relation to all these 
proceedings, many valuable Friends withheld their 
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co-operation in consequence of the intrusion to} yet.” A little while after, “ Patience ’—‘ Only 
which we have alluded. the poor body.’ Then at intervals,—“ Beautiful 


' ; city,—Sweet Jesus—Glory—Come Lord Jesus,”— 
The Meeting closed on Third day, the 12th inst. a few words that were not understood, and the 


spirit forsook its tabernacle of clay. 






























We learn, by a letter just received, that George 
and Susan Howland, whose departure for Europe 
was mentioned in our 50th number, arrived at 
Liverpool on the 20th of last month. 





For Friends’ Review. 
TESTIMONY OF HUGH STAMPER. 


Since my earliest recollections, | have been 
fond of the writings of our primitive Friends. 
The honest simplicity and great dedication of 
heart, which, in my estimation, so steadily cha- 
racterised them, were particularly interesting, and 
are eminently calculated to impress those who 
peruse the record of their experiences—their 
baptisms, and the fruits of their faithfulness, with 
an exalted opinion of that standard of ‘Truth and 
Righteousness, which, drawn, as they most cer- 
tainly believed, and we as certainly, from the 
precepts and doctrines of Clirist, they laboured so 
assiduously to uphold. 





WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the boarding 
school at West Town will meet there, on Sixth 
day, the 6th of next month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
The Committee on instruction meet at the School 
on the preceding evening, at 74 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee to attend the semi- 
annual examination, commencing on Third day 
morning, the 3d of 10th month. 

Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 9th mo. 23d, 1848.—2t. 





Diev,—In Unity, Maine, on the 15th of Fifth 


month last, Margaret Rackuirr, wife of Clement : Xi : 
Rackliff, in the 71st year of her age—an elder of chert te cegpacr timagesngerat: en Paewget 


Unity Monthly Meeting. During most of the time where assured his readers, that it should be a 
of her short illness, which was attended with much | /7#nds’ paper; and while he has done well to 
suffering, she seemed destitute of a satisfactory | C@fry out this part of his plan, I am free to ac- 
evidence of her final acceptance; but near her| knowledge, I have been pleased with the wide 
close, her expressions indicated, to those around | range which his columns have taken—with the 
her, that she was favored with a foretaste of that} wide field over which he has led his readers— 
saneed es - Jesus Christ, our Lord. She} and with the great variety of good things which 
passed quietly away, leaving to her friends the| he has thrown before them, leaving all at liberty 


comfortable trust, that through the mediation and ia c¢ thei 
intercession of our Holy Redeemer, her end was ae whatsoever may Soot cult thee reapes 
ive tastes. 


peace. | aie Bees 
——, At West Farms, Westchester county, New ‘The * responsible teas sedate — 
York, on the 13th inst, Gertrupe C., wife of George termed in the last number, has my earnest wishes 
F. Hussey, and daughter of Robert I. Murray, of for its success ; and as an evidence that I am 
New York. aged 31 years. willing to cast my mite into ils treasury, I here- 
The power of redeeming love was witnessed in| with forward the “ ‘Testimony of Hugh Stamper, 
a very especial manner, in the last illness and | in Lurgan, in Ireland, near his departing out of 
death of this dear young Friend. With every thing | this life.’ I find it in the third part of Piety 
around her, to make life desireable, she was made, | Promoted, by John Tomkins, printed in Dublin 
Y searching baptisms, more than willing to leave | ; . Th . : rr Sarl 
all, husband, children, and friends, for the joys of a - 1721. Oy ee ae ee <4 water 
glorious immortality, consigning her two little boys, it contains, will probably induce the Editor to 
to the care of Him, who is emphatically declared | think with myself, that it is well worth reviving 
to be a “ Father to the fatherless.” As the disease | in the present day, when it is to be feared too 
advanced, she, with perfect composure, addressed, | many of us are suffering the things of this passing 
world to allure us from an earnest search for the 


at different times, the several members of the 
family, and gave evidence of being one of the re- pearl of great price—the enduring riches of the 
kingdom of heaven. Z. 


deemed children of the Lamb. She expressed that 
it had been a great trial to give up her nearest 
ae “but now,” said she, “Tam perfectly} « About twenty Friends being present, he said, 
sappy, and ny not exchange situations with any | «J die in the same faith that I have made profes- 
pear] wade” ut trust to meet you all within the} sign of, and lived in, and suffered for these twenty- 
Her love for her Saviour, was strikingly mani- three years, and I am as willing to die as to live. 
fest by expressions which frequently escaped All the desire I have to live, is to see truth 
her. “What should I do without a Saviour?’ | prosper, and if sufferings come, I am willing to 
oo again, “T have been reposing on the love of| suffer for it: there is no weight nor burden lies 
cue ren his arms around me, when I go} at my door. I have wronged no man, neither 
Abou! ret om on I a. have I been burdensome to any, but always, if 
she calm] our anda half before her decease, | there was any difference, I suffered wrong for 
mly said, “think lam going.” The famil hae Th d : on 
immediately assembled around her bed. “A kiss | P®@¢e-8ake; 1 have not oppressed any man: & 
my dear Friends, beware of oppression, walk in 
love one to another, passing by infirmities, for- 


from you all.” I wishI could take you all with 
me.’ Finding she was not going quite so soon as ys 
giving one another, for even as Christ said, if ye 


she had anticipated, “Jesus is not ready for me 
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forgive not one another, how shall your Heavenly 
Father forgive you? Even as he, who would 
not forgive his brother, missed of pardon. Keep 
your hearts clean, and let no rottenness remain 
therein. Keep the heart void of offence towards 
God and man, and when any evil doth appear, 
judge it down with the light, and be not peevish, 
nor fretting, it hindreth the springs of life. Walk 
humbly before your God, and be of a pure mind 
to him; walk in true love one towards another, 
and stand not ata distance one from another, for 
envy and strife lead from God, and eat as a 
canker, so miss of the blessing, which is poured 
down upon the righteous, as showers of the latter 
rain. Blessed be the Lord God forever. Bear 
up your heads, and give not away your crowns, 
for any visible thing here below, for they are 
but trifles, and things of no value. Dear Friends, 
keep your crowns sure, and then you need not 
care what scoffers, mockers, liars, back-biters 
and drunkards say, for their way leads to hell, 
and they cannot inherit the Kingdom of Heaven. 

‘ Dear Friends, in the suffering of all things, 
you shall come to wear the crown; no cross, 
no crown ; take notice of that, Friends, keep 
your crown, that your bow may abide in full 
strength in the needful time, when pains of death 
come upon you, which will come upon all in due 
time. Death troubles me not, for blessed be the 
Lord for ever, the enemy durst never so much 
as once set up his head, either to twist or twine ; 
since I lay on this my bed of sickness, there is 
nothing but peace on every side. 

‘My dear Friends, I desire you in the bowels 
of tender love, to love one another, and you will 
be a comely people, and an honour to God, and 
to one another; bear the daily cross, that you 
may be crowned when time shall be no more, 
and come to purtake of the mercies of David, 
viz: an everlasting covenant which hath no end. 
If the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall 
the wicked and ungodly appear? Oh! the joy 
and endless felicity that shall be upon the righte- 
ous, and what horror and misery shall be upon 
the wicked. 

‘And, dear Friends, let not a bare profession 
serve your turn, for it will not stand you in any 
stead, in such a needful time as this, but walk 
answerably to what you profess, that your bow 
may stand in full strength, as mine doth at this 
time ; for, blessed be the name of the Lord for 
ever, I have no more lying upon me that I know 
of, to hinder my journey, than a child. So my 
dear Friends, do not will and run in your own 
wills, but wait daily upon the Lord, and let your 
whole dependance be upon him, that you may 
come in at the right door, for whosoever climbeth 
up another way, is a thief and a robber; so cast 
your care upon the Lord, and he will in no wise 
cast you off, but he will work in you, and for 
you, and you will become the children of the 
day, and of the light. I do not speak these things 
to exalt myself, for there is no exalting in the 


grave, but I must bear up my testimony for God, 
and for his truth. Friends, you know these 
things before ; this is tostir up your minds to stand 
steadfast in the truth, and let not your crown be 
taken from you. Be faithful in the day of small 
things, and despise them not, and the Lord will 
make you rulers over much; so shall you be 
honorable men and women, and he will shower 
down multitudes of blessings upon your heads. 

‘O Friends, I desire you again, not to slight 
this glorious day, which is now dawning, for it 
can be called no less than salvation upon earth ; 
but walk faithful to the receiving of your crown, 
and you will return with sheaves in your 
bosoms.’ 

Thus often exhorting Friends to faithfulness, 
and to be of an honest heart, and to keep nothing 
there, but that which is of a right nature, saying, 
‘take notice of my words, for they are the words 
of a dying man, and they are very weighty ; and 
if you will not hear, you shall be made to re- 
member hereafter, when I am gone.’ 

And when the time of his departure came 
near, he said, ‘come Lord Jesus, come when it 
is thy blessed will, for 1 am ready for thee” 

And just before he died, he sat up in his bed, 
and spake these words; ‘now Lord Jesus re- 
ceive my soul into thy everlasting kingdom of 
glory, for thy kingdom is from everlasting to 
everlasting.” And so departed this life about the 
65th year of his age, about the 9th of the 
Seventh month, 1676.” 





FREE GROWN COTTON. 


It is no doubt well known to many of our readers 
that the Free Produce Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia, had an agent travelling, during 
several months, through various parts of the South, 
to ascertain what quantities of cotton, sugar, Xc., 
could be obtained there, untouched by servile 
labour. A few extracts from some of his letters, 
are now offered to the readers of the Review. The 
researches of this agent have furnished the grati- 
fying intelligence that cotton is cultivated by free 
labour toa much greater extent than was previ- 
ously supposed. Thus we find that by proper ex- 
ertions and encouragement, a large amount of this 
valuable article may be procured through the in- 
strumentality of free labour; and in this, as in 
other cases, a pressing demand would unquestiona- 
bly increase the supply. Here is a remedy, as 
far asit goes, for the evils of slavery, to which no 
rational exceptions can be taken. The following 
extracts are copied from the Non-Slaveholder. 


“ Lafayette Co. (Miss.) 12th mo. 20, 1847. 

« A. H. and I. T., owners of a gin furnished 
by the Philadelphia Free Produce Association 
of Friends, think there will be no difficulty in 
procuring two hundred bales of free grown cot 
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ton in the vicinity of their gin.” Near the close 
of this letter the writer says: “There might be 
thousands of bales of free cotton collected through 
this country, but for the ginning and packing, or 
baling.” 

« Yalabusha Co. (Miss.) 12th mo. 30, 1848. 


«The writer states that about 100 bales of free 
cotton may be obtained in one neighbourhood, 
and that a gin, to be managed by free labour, is 
likely to be erected by “men of small or mid- 
dling property, but firm and fixed principles, 
and whose reputation for piety stands high with 
all.” 


« Lafayette Co. (Miss.) 1st mo. 6th, 1848. 


“ , of Yalabusha Co., a very intel- 
ligent man, says he will engage to furnish 1500 
or 2000 bales of free cotton—purchase at the 
market price at various shipping points, pay 
storage, attend to shipping and insuring, devote 
his whole time to the business, and have the 
cotton ginned by free labour—giving security for 
the right performance of the whole.” 


“ Marshall Co. (Miss.) 1st mo. 11th, 1848. 


“Since my last [ have directed my course 
this way, and, after some serious difficulties with 
high water, arrived at my friend , 
He has done us efficient aid by preparing the 
minds of the people in this neighbourhood for 
our operations. A gin has been erected in this 
settlement, managed entirely by free labour, by 
two brothers named , which performs well, 
and this neighbourhood affords one of the best 
opportunities for procuring free cotton that I 
have heard of. Only three or four families hold 
slaves in the whole settlement—all appear con- 
tent without them. * * * Several with 
whom I have conversed think the cultivation of 
this kind of cotton will increase rapidly, if our 
arrangement is gone into, so that they can have 
a market that will justify them in handling their 
cotton nice and clean, which they all prefer. 
But the large planter, by having a large lot of 
cotton, and purchasing a great quantity of groce- 
ries, gets very nearly as much as the small clean 
lots bring, which discourages the small growers 
from taking as much pains as they otherwise 
would. Some of these, not being keen traders, 
are swindled out of, at least, part of the price ; 
so that a system of fair dealing would, I have no 
doubt, soon gain the confidence of this class of 
the community.” 


“* Tennessee, 1st mo. 25th, 1848. 


“T am happy to state that we found the op- 
portunity of getting free cotton far better in this 
county (MacNairy) than we anticipated, or ex- 
pected to find any where. A large portion of 
the citizens came from Friends’ settlements in 
North Carolina, and ean readily understand our 
Operations, many entertaining similar feelings. 
The land being broken, there is no chance for 




















large farmers to work their slaves Amongst 
these small, but contented farmers, there is a con- 
siderable number of gins managed entirely by 
free labour.”’ 

The writer then gives the names of the culti- 
vators of 771 bales of free grown and free ginned 
cotton, and adds: “I am every day more and 
more confirmed in the rectitude of our course. 
Five minutes give time enough to convince any 
one here of the consistency of it. I sometimes fear 
that the light we have at the north will arise and 
condemn many.” “While last at Memphis, I 
was introduced by one of my friends to a mer- 
chant of New Orleans, who told me that there 
was living with him a sugar planter who was 
now trying the experiment of paid labour. He 
had hired thirty Germans, and was going to plant 
one hundred acres in cane.” * * * “It is 
the opinion of all here that free labour will in- 
crease in this part of the country. We are now 
at the house of , who tells me 
there are but two slaves in his neighbourhood.” 

* * * &T hear of a number of other gins 
in this and the adjoining county, owned and 
managed entirely by free labourers, which we in- 
tend visiting.” 











From Chambers’s Journal. 


THE TUBE BRIDGE, 


There are men who are in raptures with the 
engineering skill which reared the Pyramids, 
built Baalbec, and adorned Petra, but turn with 
a smile of pity to the ‘ puny efforts,’ as they 
call them, of modern times. If the eye of such 
persons rests upon this page, let them accompany 
us while we describe one of the most surprising 
and stupendous efforts of modern engineering 
enterprise—the ‘lube Bridge—and they will 
become acquainted with a work which Egypt 
and the ancients could never have executed, 
Conway and the Menai Straits have already 
become celebrated by the elegant and romanti- 
cally-placed suspension bridges which have long 
been their great attraction to tourists. At the 
latter position, indeed, a work of almost un- 
paralleled magnitude and formidable difficulty 
existed—a vast monument to the talent and per- 
severance of one of our greatest engineers—the 
Menai bridge. And the Suspension bridge at 
Conway, though less in point of size, yet pre- 
sents us with a work of constructive skill cer- 
tainly not inferior to its more vast competitor, 
and deriving a peculiar charm from its points of 
support being portions of the old and massive 
ruins of Conway Castle. Both these places are 
destined to receive a new attraction, and to be- 
come the scenes of a fresh and more memorable 
triumph of mind over matter, of human skill 
over natural obstacles. Although the prepara- 
tions for the greatest of these undertakings—the 
Britannia Tubular Bridge—are far advanced, and 
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large portions of it are already completed —there 
being no doubt that the whole structure will be 
at no distant period fixed, and in full work—yet 
as the Conway Tube is the only one which is 
perfected as yet, and upon which actual working 
has commenced, we shall confine our account to 
this alone. But it may be mentioned that both 
of these tubular bridges—although the one at 
Conway is inferior in proportions and in weight 
to the Britannia—are constructed on similar 
principles, and are in other respects alike, both 
in their object and form, and in the mechanical 
adjustment by means of which they are placed 
in situ. 

The idea of a tube bridge is one of those 
original conceptions which are the birth, not of 
an individual’s life, but of an era, It is one of 
those truly unique and rare productions——a new 
and valuable fact. No one appears to have 
dreamed of such a thing before. Ingenious 
people, who take an unkind pleasure in pulling 
down the high fame of others, have found, as 
they imagine, the originals of suspension bridges 
in the rude contrivances of American Indians to 
cross a gully; but no one can point to a tube 
bridge as the invention of any time or country 
but our own. If, therefore, it can be traly shown 
that not only has a novel system been dis- 
covered, but also that it possesses such advan- 
tages in an engineering point of view as are 
possessed by none other previously discovered, 
Mr. Stephenson the engineer, may be pointed to 
as one of those illustrious men in whom a 
happy union of originality of talent, with in- 
domitable patience in working out its concep- 
tions, has largely added to the resources of 
science, and, by necessary consequence, largely 
benefited the human race. All sorts of fore- 
bodings, and these, as indeed is only too com- 
monly the case, from men of pre-eminent 
practical skill and scientific attainments, foretold 
certain failure to the daring enterprise which 
proposed to cast a huge tube over a strait, that 
men might travel in security through its interior. 
The proposition also to construct this great 
aérial tunnel of wrought iron was entirely novel, 
and it remained for time, experience, and ex- 
periment, to show its applicability to the purpose 
in question. 

From what we have been able to gather, it ap- 
pears that Mr. Robert Stephenson at first con- 
ceived the idea that a tube bridge of the circular 
form would be the strongest; but being unable, 
in consequence of numerous professional avoca- 
tions, to undertake personally to carry out the 
requisite experiments, he committed this im- 
portant task to the able hands of Mr. Fairbairn 
of Manchester, under his own immediate inspec- 
tion. Much credit is due to this distinguished 
mechanist for the experiments which he insti- 
tuted with a view to ascertain the proper princi- 
ples on which to compose such a structure, 
particularly with respect to the two grand con- 








ditions of strength and lightness.* Having so 
far satisfied himself on these points, he con- 
structed a model tube on a large scale, contain- 
ing nearly all the features of the proposed bridge. 
The form of a circular tube was found defective 
in many respécts, and the idea of constructing 
the bridge of that form was soon abandoned. 
Tubes were also constructed of elliptical and 
rectangular forms, with various results. Even- 
tually a square tube was decided upon ; and the 
investigations were now continued, to evolve the 
principles upon which this form might be ren- 
dered of sufficient strength to resist vertical and 
lateral violence. At first, Mr. Fairbairn con- 
ceived that the strongest form would be one in 
which the top and bottom of the tube consisted 
of a series of pipes arranged in a hollow com- 
partment, covered above and below by iron 
plates rivetted together, and having a parallel 
direction to the long axis of the tube. By this 
means great rigidity would be communicated to 
the top, to resist the immense compression it 
would necessarily endure ; and the bottom would 
be equally strong, to resist the tension which it 
would be subject to. And this form would pro- 
bably have been adopted, but for several serious 
practical difficulties which presented themselves 
to its construction, and to its repair, if accidentally 
damaged. 

The model tube, the form of which was to be 
adopted in the large scale, was finally formed of 
a square shape, with longitudinal cellular com- 
partments, also square, at the top and bottom. 
The scale was exactly one-sixth of the bridge 
across one of the spans of the Menai Straits; 
it was also one-sixth of the depth, one-sixth of 
the width, and as nearly as possible, one-sixth 
of the thickness of the iron plates. ‘Thus it was 
eighty feet long, four feet six inches deep, two 
feet eight inches wide, and rested on two sup- 
ports, the distance between which was seventy- 
five feet. ‘The entire weight of this large model 
was between four and five tons. It was now 
subjected to the severe experiments which were 
to test its strength. ‘The weight was attached to 
its centre, and increased ton by ton, the deflection 
being carefully noted, together with the entire 
weight of the load. After three experiments, in 
which various, defects were discovered, the con- 
clusion arrived at, of the extreme point of re- 
sistance of the model tube placed it at about 
fifty-six tons ; in other words, its breaking weight 
was 56°3 tons. This result proved highly satis- 
factory, and exhibits in a remarkable manner the 
extraordinary resistance offered by a tube of this 
construction to a load more than eleven times lis 
own weight. Mr. Fairbairn adds, that it is pro- 
bably not overrating the resisting powers of this 
tube to state that hollow beams of wrought iron, 


*Some claims have been made for Mr. Fairbairn with 
regard to the invention of the Tube Bridge. We feel 
it to be our duty merely to intimate the fact. 
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constructed on the same principle, will be found, 
whether used for bridges or buildings, about three 
times stronger than any other description of 

irders. ‘The principles for the construction of 
the great bridge were thus satisfactorily deter- 
mined, and the accuracy of the engineer’s con- 
jectures as to this method of bridge-building was 
fully established. 

In the early part of 1847, the Conway Tube 
Bridge was commenced. Those who are fa- 
miliar with the picturesque scenery of the river 
Conway will readily remember the romantic po- 
sition of the Suspension Bridge. The site for 
the new bridge is very near it, the one end 
abutting against the foot of the venerable ruin, 
whose time-defying towers rear themselves above 
it; the other resting on an artifical structure, of 
a castellated aspect, on the opposite side of the 
river, from whence the railway shoots into the 
interior of the country. ‘The site of the bridge 
was not, however, convenient for the purpose of 
constructing the tube; and advantage was conse- 
quently taken of a less percipitous part of the 
river’s bank, about a hundred yards or so from 
the permanent position of the bridge. There, 
upon a piece of level ground projecting some 
distance into the river, workshops and a steam- 
engine were erected, and an immense platform 
constructed on piles driven into the ground, and 
partly into the bed of the river, and forming a 
temporary pier. At high water, the tide was 
nearly level with the bottom of the tube. Alto- 
gether, about twelve months were occupied in 
the construction of the tube. When completed, 
and resting on its massive platform, with the 
crowds of busy workmen, the clattering of ham- 
mers, the hum of the workshop, the fuming 
chimney, the vast pontoons, all contributed to 
make the scene one of the most interesting and 
anomalous that was ever witnessed ; especially 
when the peculiarity of the situation is remem- 
bered—the calm river floating idly by, and the 
old castle, the work of hands long since crumbled 
to dust, and of instruments long since eaten to 
rust, looking, as it were, in astonishment on the 
whole; while a crowd of Welsh peasants in- 
cessantly gaped with amazement at the idea of 
putting a long iron chest over their ancient river. 

The tube was at length complete ; and now 
remained the Hereulean undertaking of dragging 
it to its position, and lifting it up to its proper 
elevation. This was the most anxious and ar- 
duous task of all. What if the cumbrous me- 
chanism contained some hidden defects? What 
if, when being lifted, something were to give way, 
and the vast structure come down, and crush it- 
self and everything before it into a heap of ruins? 
Not only fame, but life and property, hung upon 
the skill of one or two men. On Monday, March 
6th, 1848, the great experiment was made. The 
tube had been made to rest upon two temporary 
stone piers, by the removal of some of the piles 
supporting the: plaiform on which it was built. 
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Six immense pontoons, one hundred feet long, 
and of proportionable breadth and height, were 
then hauled up to the platform, and floated, 
three at each end of the tube underneath it: they 
were properly lashed together, and secured. 
High tide served a little after eleven in the fore- 
noon ; all things were therefore got ready to take 
full advantage of this cireumstanee. As the tide 
rose higher and higher, the feverish anxiety of 
the spectators and parties concerned rose in ge- 
ometric progression. ‘The great pontoons rose 
too, until they touched the bottom of the tube, 
and began to bear up its tremendous weight 
The favourable moment having arrived, the 
pumps were set to work, and the pontoons 
emptied of a large volume of water purposely 
introduced into them. As this water was dis- 
charged, they rose higher and higher, until at 
length, to the vast relief of a crowd of spectators, 
the immense mass floated clear off the platform on 
which it had rested for a whole year. It was 
still some distance from its resting-place ; but the 
sides being properly shoved up, the whole struc- 
ture—-with the chief, the assistant, and the resi- 
dent engineers standing together, with two or 
three other gentlemen, in a sort of triumphal 
position upon its summit—was set in motion by 
means of strong hawsers worked by capstans, 
and attached to different places. It was guided 
in its slow career by chains connected with buoys 
placed at intervals in its route. At length it was 
dragged to its proper position; and resting under 
the receding influence of the tide upon two stone 
beds prepared for its reception on each side, it 
now appeared as a great unwieldy box crossing 
the transparent waters of the river, and offering 
a barrier to navigation. All this momentous 
operation was the work of a few hours, and was 
conducted with the most complete success. 


[ To be continued. } 





SLAVERY AND IGNORANCE. 


Extracts from a speech of Horace Mann, of 
Massachusetts, in the House of Representatives, 
at Washington, 6th month, 30th, 1848. 


It was not the design of Providence that 
the work of the world should be performed by 
muscular strength. God has filled the earth and 
imbued the elements with energies of greater 
power than all the inhabitants of a thousand 
planets like ours. Whence come our necessa- 
ries and our luxuries ’—those comforts and ap- 
pliances that make the difference between a 
houseless, wandering tribe of Indians in the far 
West, and a New England village? * They do 
not come wholly or principally from the ori- 
ginal, unassisted strength of the human arm, but 
from the employment, through intelligence and 
skill, of those great natural forces, with which 
the bountiful Creator has filled every part of 
the material universe. Caloric, gravitation, ex- 
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pansibility, compressibility, electricity, chemi- 
cal affinities and repulsions; spontaneous velo- 
cities; these are the mighty agents which the 
intellect of man harnesses to the car of improve- 
ment. The application of water and wind and 
steam to the propulsion of machinery, and to 
the transportation of men and merchandise from 
place to place, has added ten thousand fold to 
the actual products of human industry. How 
small the wheel which the stoutest laborer can 
turn, and how soon will he be weary! Compare 
this with a wheel driving a thousand spindles 
or looms, which a stream of water can turn, 
and never tire. A locomotive will take five 
hundred men, and bear them on their journey 
hundreds of miles in a day. Look at. the same 
five hundred men, starting from the same point 
and attempting the same distance, with all the 

edestrian’s or equestrian’s toil and tardiness. 

he cotton mills of Massachusetts will turn out 
more cloth in one day than could have been 
manufactured by the inhabitants of the Eastern 
continent during the tenth century. On an 
element which in,ancient times was supposed 
to be exclusively within the control of the 
pods and where it was deemed impious for 

uman power to intrude; even there the gigan- 
tic forces of nature, which human power and 
skill have enlisted in the service, confront and 
overcome the raging of the elements—breasting 
tempests and tides, escaping reefs and lee shores, 
and careering triumphant around the globe. 
The velocity of winds, the weight of waters, 
and the rage of steam, are powers, each one of 
which is infinitely stronger than all the strength 
of all the nations and races of mankind, were it 
all gathered into a single arm. And all these 
energies are given us on one condition—the 
condition of intelligence—that is, of education. 


Instead of iron arms, and Atlantean shoul- 
ders, and the lungs of Boreas, our Creator has 
given us a mind, a soul, a capacity of acquiring 
knowledge, and thus of appropriating all the 
energies of nature to our own use. Instead of 
a telescopic and microscopic eye, he has given 
us power to invent the telescope and the mi- 
croscope. Instead of ten thousand fingers, he 
has given us genius inventive of the power 
loom and the printing press. Without a culti- 
vated intellect, man is among the weakest of 
the dynamical forces of nature; with a culti- 
vated intellect, he commands them all. 

And now, what does the slave-maker do? 
He abolishes this mighty power of the intellect, 
and uses only the weak, degraded, half animated 
forces of the human limbs. A thousand slaves 
may stand by a river, and to them it is only an 
object of fear and superstiton. An intelligent 
man surpasses the ancient idea of a river god ; 
he stands by the Penobscot, the Kennebec, the 
Merrimac, or the Connecticut; he commands 
each to do more work than could be performed 
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by a hundred thousand men-—to saw timber, to 
make cloth, to grind corn—and they obey, 
Ignorant slaves may stand upon a coal mine, 
and to them it is only a worthless part of the 
inanimate earth. An intelligent man uses the 
same mine to print a million of books. Slaves 
will seek to obtain the same crops from the 
same field, year after year, though the pabulum 
of that crop is exhausted; the intelligent man 
with his chemist’s eye, sees not only the mi- 
nutest atoms of the earth but the imponderable 
gases which permeate it, and he is rewarded 
with a luxuriant harvest. 


Nor are these advantages confined to those 
departments of nature where her mightiest 
forces are brought into requisition. In accom- 
plishing whatever requires delicacy and preci- 
sion, nature is as much more perfect than man, 
as she is more powerful in whatever requires 
strength. Whether in great or in small opera- 
tions, all the improvements in the mechanical 
or the useful arts come as directly from intelli- 
gence, as a bird comes from a shell, or the 
beautiful colors of a flower out of sunshine. 
The slave-worker is forever prying at the short 
end of Nature’s lever; and using the back, 
instead of the edge, of her finest instruments. 


The most abundant proof exists, derived from 
all departments of human industry, that unedu- 
cated labour is comparatively unprofitable 
labour. I have before me the statements of a 
number of most intelligent gentlemen in Massa- 
chusetts, affirming this fact as the result of an ex- 
perience extending over many years. In Mas- 
sachusetts we have no native born child wholly 
without school instruction; but the degrees of 
attainment of mental development, are various. 
Half a dozen years ago, the Massachusetts Board 
of Education obtained statements from large 
numbers of our master mauufacturers, authenti- 
catea from the books of their respective estab- 
fishments, and covering a series of years, the 
result of which was, that increased wages were 
found in connection with increased intelligence, 
just as certain as increased heat raises the ther- 
mometer. Foreigners, and those coming from 
other States who made their marks when they 
receipted their bills, earned the least ; those 
who had a moderate or limited education, oc- 
cupied a moderate or limited ground on the 
pay-roll; while the intelligent young women 
who worked in the mills in winter, and taught 
schools in summer, crowned the list. The 
larger capital in the form of intelligence yielded 
the larger interest in the form of wages. This 
inquiry was not confined to manufactures, but 
was extended to other departments of business, 
where the result of labour could be made the 
subject of exact measurement. 

his is universally so. The mechanic sees it 
when he compares the work of a stupid with 
that of an awakened mind. The traveller sees 
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it, when he passes from an educated to an un-|illumine the whole land. 


educated nation. Mis 
This difference is most striking in the me- 


chanic arts; but it is clearly visible also in hus- 


They would be 
schools, too, in point of cheapness, within every 
man’s means. The degrading idea of pauper 
schools would be discarded forever. But what 


bandry. Not the most fertile soil, not mines of | is the condition of Virginianow? One-quarter 
silver and gold, can make a nation rich without | part of all its adult free white population are 


intelligence. Who ever had a more fertile soil 
than the Egyptians? Who have handled more 
silver and gold than the Spaniards?) The uni- 
versal cultivation of the mind and heart is the 
only true source of opulence; the cultivation 
of the mind, by which to lay hold on the trea- 
sures of nature ; the cultivation of the heart, by 
which to devote those treasures to beneficent 
uses. Where this cultivation exists, no matter 
how barren the soil or ungenial the clime, there 
comfort and competence will abound ; for it is 
the intellectual and moral condition of the cul- 
tivator that improves the soil, or makes it teem 
with abundance. 

But slavery makes the general education of 
the whites impossible. You cannot have a 
general education without common schools. 
Common schools cannot exist where the popu- 
Jation is sparse. Where slaves till the soil, or 
do the principal part of whatever work is done, 
the free population must be sparse. Slavery, 
then, by an inexorable law, denies general edu- 
cation to the whites. The Providence of God 
is just and retributive. Create a serf-caste and 
debar them from education, and you necessarily 
debar a great portion of the privileged class from 
education, also. It is impossible in the present 
state of things, or in any state of things which 
can be foreseen, to have free and universal edu- 
cation in a slave state. The difficulty is insur- 
mountable. For a well organized system of 
common schools, there should be two hundred 
children, at least, living in such proximity to 
each other that the oldest of them can come to- 
gether to some central school. It is not enough 
to gather from within a circle of half a dozen 
miles diameter, fifty or sixty children for a sin- 
gle school. This brings all ages and studies into 
the same room. A good system requires the 
separation of school children into four, or at 
least into three classes, according to ages and 
attainments. Without this gradation, a school 
is bereft of half its efficiency. Now, this can 
never be done in an agricultural community, 
where there are two classes of men—one to do 
all the work, and the other to seize all the pro- 
fits. With New England habits of industry, 
and with that diversified labour which would 
be sure to spring from intelligence, the State of 
Virginia could support in abundance the whole 
population of New England. With sucha free 
population, the school children would be so 
numerous that public schools might be opened 
within three or four miles of each other, all 
over its territory—the light of each of which, 
blending with its neighbouring lights, would 


unable to read or write; and were proclaimed 
so by a late governor, in his annual message, 
without producing any reform. Their remedy 
is to choose a governor who will not proclaim 
such a fact. When has Virginia, in any state 
or national election, given a majority equal to 
the number of its voters unable to read or write? 
—A republican government, supported by the 
two pillars of slavery and ignorance! 


[To be continued. } 





THE RESPONSIBILITY. 


A few evenings since we heard a young gen- 
tleman from Virginia deliver an eloquent address, 
in which he related the following thrilling inci- 
dent. A young friend of his had become sadly 
intemperate. He was a man of great capacity, 
fascination and power, but he had a passion for 
brandy which nothing could control. Often in 
his walks he remonstrated with him, but in vain; 
and as often, in turn, would his friend urge him 
to take the social glass in vain. On one occasion, 
he agreed to yield to him, and as they walked 
up to the bar together, and the bar-keeper said, 
“Gentlemen, what will you have?’ Wine, sir, 
was the reply. ‘The glasses were filled, and the 
two friends stood ready to pledge each other in re- 
newed and eternal friendship, when he paused 
and said to his intemperate friend —* Now, if I 
drink this glass aud become a drunkard, will 
you take the responsibility?” ‘The drunkard 
looked at him with severity, and said, “ Set down 
that glass.” It was set down, and we walked 
away without saying a word. O, the drunkard 
knows the awful consequences of the first glass. 
Even in his own madness for liquor, he is not 
willing to assume the responsibility of an- 
oher’s becoming a drunkard, If the question 
were put to every dealer as he asks for his 
license, and pays his money—* Are you willing 
to assume the responsibility?” how many 
would say, if the love of money did not rule, 
«Take back the license.’”"—Jour. mer. Temp. 
Union. 





NIGHT WAKING PREVENTED. 


When John Wesley, the founder of the Me- 
thodist Society, was a young man, he found the 
habit growing upon him of waking at twelve or 
one o'clock in the night, and lying some time 
awake. This led him to apprehend that he was 
spending more time in bed than nature required. 
He therefore adopted the necessary means of 
breaking his morning slumbers at seven instead 
of eight, which had been his hour of rising. But 
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finding his nocturnal wakefulness continue, he 
deducted another hour from his morning’s re- 
pose ; but still finding the habit remain, he con- 
tinued the experiment by rising an hour earlier, 
until he rose at four, when he was able to sleep 
through the night; and coutinuing to leave his 
bed at four in the morning, he says he did not 
lie awake a quarter of an hour together in a 
month. He however sustained his sinking pow- 
ers, in the decline of life, by indulging himself 
with a little time of repose during the day. 
This experiment would no doubt furnish any 
healthy person with a correct intimation how 
many hours in the twenty-four need be passed 
in bed.—Mem. of Wesley. 





THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST.—Sree te. 


And is the gospel peace and love ? 
Such let our conversation be : 
The serpent blended with the dove, 
Wisdom and meek simplicity. 


When’er the angry passions rise, 


And tempt our thoughts and tongues to strife, 


To Jesus let us lift our a 
Bright pattern of the Christian life. 


Ah! how benevolent and kind : 
How mild and ready to forgive ; 
Be this the temper of our mind, 
And these the rules by which we live. 


To do his heavenly Father’s will 

Was his employment and delight, 
Humanity and holy zeal 

Shone through his life, divinely bright. 


But ah! how blind and weak we are ; 
How frail, how apt to turn aside ! 

Lord, we depend upon thy care, 
And ask thy Spirit for our guide. 


Thy fair example may we trace 
To teach us what we ought to be; 
Make us by thy transforming grace, 
Dear Saviour, daily more like thee, 





HYMN OF PRAISE.—Harr. 


This God is the God we adore— 

A faithful, unchangeable friend, 
Whose love is as great as his power, 
And neither knows measure nor end, 


Tis Jesus, the first and the last,— 
Whose Spirit shall guide us safe home ; 
We'll praise Him for all that is past, 
And trust Him for all That’s to come 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Anticva.—A des'ructive hurricane visited the 
island of Antigua on the 21st ult. 
menced on the afternoon of that day, and increased 
in force until two o'clock the next morning, when it 
sensibly abated. The devastation appears to have 
been very great. Eighteen or twenty lives are said 
0 have been lost, and cattle and stock of all kinds 









The storm com- 
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suffered greatly. It is supposed that throughout the 
island there have been two thousand buildings 
unroofed and seven hundred totally destroyed. 8B 
far the larger portion of these are the cottayes of the 
laboring classes. The damage to the shipping 
appears inconsiderable. The general destruction, 
including life and property, is supposed to be greater 
than that occasioned by the earthquake of 1843, or 
the hurricane of 1835.— Ledger. 

Yucatan.—This state, which has for some time 
maintained a species of semi-independence, has 
been again formally united to Mexico. The whites 
appear to have turned the tide of war against the 
Indian insurgents, and to be regaining possession of 
the country. 

Frenca Guiana.—-Slavery was formally abolished 
in French Guiana on the 10th ult. b public procla- 
mation, in virtue of a decree of the Republic, of the 
27th of 4th month, and in the name of the French 
People. 

Evropr.—The steamer Europa reached New 
York on the 14th inst., having sailed from Liver- 
pool on the 2d. The state of trade seems to be 
rather improving, and the condition of the manu- 
facturing districts is also better. The weather 
having improved, the prospects of the harvest have 
brightened, and prices in the corn market have de- 
clined. There seems much uncertainty about the 
potato crop. The rot undoubtedly prevails to a 
considerable extent, but on the other hand it is 
alleged that the planting of this year was so large 
that the loss of one-third would still leave an ample 
supply. A number of Chartists have been arrested 
in England. Ireland continues quiet. It is sup- 
posed that O’Gorman has escaped to France. A 
terrible hurricane swept the east coast of Scotland, 
on the night of the 18th ult., causing great de- 
struction of life. An account from Aberdeen says 
that about 1000 boats, each manned by five fisher- 
men, had left the various ports between Stonehaven 
and Fraserburgh on that night for the herring 
fishery. An immense number of these appear to 
have been lost, but no accurate account of the 
extent of the calamity has yet been received. The 
debate in the French Chambers on the report of 
the committee of inquiry into the insurrections, came 
on on the 25th ult. Louis Blane and Caussidiere, 
two of those implicated by the report, spoke in 
their own defence. A requisition from the Attor- 
ney General was read, demanding authority to 

rosecute the two individuals named, and after a 

ot debate, the authority was granted. The ac- 
cused persons fled, and Louis Blanc succeeded in 
escaping to London. Austria having returned an 
unsatisfactory answer to the proffered mediation 
of England and France in the affairs of Northern 
Italy, it appears probable that an armed interven- 
tion will take place, France marching an army into 
Lombardy, and sending a fleet to Venice. Dis- 
turbances, producing some loss of life, have oc- 
curred at Vienna and Berlin. 





A TEACHER WANTED. 

The Trustees of Friends’ School at Crosswicks 
wish to engage a competent male teacher. The 
school is such as to offer an inducement to a well 
qualified Friend. 

Early application may be made to Robert Parry, 


Recklesstown N, J., or Samuel Allinson, Jr. Yard- 


ville, Mercer Co. N. J. 
9th mo., 18th, 1848.—3t 





